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'/. \ On April 14, 1969, the‘"*d’ic: 
.the Board of Education for the City of 
Department provide information about s 
Reception Centres. The study reported 
order to comply with the request. 



a tiny Lev Canadians Committee" of 
Toronto requested that the Research 

tudents who had attended Regional 

I 



on these page s_was~'under taken "in 



Philosophy of the Programmes 



: Both. Main Street School and the Regional Reception Centres provide 

special programmes and settings for the education of newly arrived immigrant 

' . > t 

students. Although they are referred to as "programmes" throughout this 

paper, this is not an entirely appropriate label as it, implies a highly 

organised sequence and structure that is not, present, in either situation. More 
. . ^ . 

properly they are” "approaches" or "methods- of approach" based upon a similar 
philosophy ana set of -objectives, but operating in different physical 



.settings. ' . • 

The philosophy underlying the programmes is as much concerned with 
introducing ther child to the English-Canadian culture as it is with introducing 
him to. the English language. . In part, "this idea arises from the position 



that',’’" A cuiture and the language used by it are inseparable. . 
part from an awareness of the challenge of acculturation. 



and in 



1 • Gladstone, J. R., ’’Language and Culture." English-Language Teaching , 
January, 1969, rip. 114-117, (p. 115). This reflects Wittgenstein's 
position: "Language is culture." 
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. " * standing •01" the culture which that language 

expresses . A' Greek is net r Greek secause r.e 
_. _ has learned to speak-’* he language* of Greece; 
but rather he speaks the language cf Greece 
: nonuse Vo is u Greek." 0 (emphasis adieu) 

(Publications Department, "1969, pp. 

*r . * 

The ?jrcrra.nuT.6;£j -2.ueri?;y in &no awaronsss c f cul . 

r\ -■ '* 

This* is done thrCui-:h a series, JpC K Lnoroduooi’.. r.ss to the immigrant* s new vor-.c, 

f : • .•: . 

• V. ‘ ' ^ 

through field trips, discussions, and specific experiences with materials 

as in science and art. The programme has many similarities to the "language 

/ 

experience" approach which is used in ‘he regular schooj. programme. ^nea^y, 
the child learns language and culture together. He dees this at his own 
•pace, stimulated by his curiosity, his growing ^warene^ ‘ 
and differences between' cultures .and 3 granges and his growing self-confidence 
Both programmes isolate the irrni grant child -fror.. the' regular 
school programme, although perhaps not tc the same extent, unti- ms* 

teachers feel V.e can fit into a regular programs© without unoue sti'a^n. 

: ’ . 

The programmes are flexible enough to take into account, tr.e uact, '.r.i. 

reaching this noint takes longer for some children than icr ctr.ers. come 

schools with Regional Reception Centres have created transition classes 

in which children take some subjects in the regular school while retaining 

the transition class as a base. In theory, however, the child leaves 



Publications Department.' English as a Second Language , .oror.to; .ue 
Board of Education for the City of Toronto, Publications fepartr.er.t , '.-e'. 
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the special programme when he has achieved self-con {‘.Hence , oedur i ty , 

and basic linguistic and cultural skills nde-riavi - cone with the regular * 

schorl environment. • 

The difference in the physical set-ln:*" v‘ ‘he two -programmer 

is such that the question arises as to whether there are differences in out- 

• \ . 

comes, despite the philosophic Similarity'. The independence of iifiin Street 

School is both physical and apparent: “it is a school ‘devoted entirely 

<* 

to some 200 Mew Canadians (figures reported in h personal conversation 
with the principal, April 30, 1969).- Regional deception Centres operate 
in classrooms, usually portables, attached to regular chads. Thus, it 
is. difficult to determine the actual degree of isolation or insulation 
they maintain; certainly transition classes ; a such •». setting,' as described, 
above, are a logical evolution from their physical connection to a regular' 
school. 



The Study Design 



In deciding the methods by which questions about Main Street 
School ana Regional Reception Centres might best be answered, several 
factors were taken into account. 

A major consideration was the information already available from 
ongoing research. The massive New Canadian study, for which data were 



gathered in the Spring of 1968, included provisions to compare graduates 



/ 



, ‘ 3 

of Main Street School with graduates of withdrawal classes. The stress in 






this comparision was on school-related abilities and aspects of school succes 

o 

Although the Main Street School approach and withdrawal classes seem differen 



In withdrawal classes, also in operation in the City, students attend 
a regular programme but are "withdrawn" on a regular basis to receive 
special English instruction. This special instruction is often as 
frequent as two hours a day, but this varies from school to school, and 
also according to the needs of each pupil. 



I 



£ 



from one another- in philosophies*: i ns, ; r: ‘inf’ 'are Very d i :*;*» ngn: in opuratLou, 
ru: nil.:: of the data analysed inti ion ted ?•:> : f *!* *. :* s card- n i i* ??»!•• r. . between 
graduate:-: w l Mi one exception, Iri nr 1 thniet'.c sk j ’ seemed 

.likely that there would bo little » 1 i c :f such sure;*. between 

‘■Ifiiii ; k ,c:h%»«»] and -’ho Regional ^fn^t.Lon MentVes where philosophy wan 

similar. 









In was. decided, l^s^rot'oro, bo coventrate .«n the m<*ro 

nebulous question of aids and objective*:, i.e, whether <>r riot ‘hoy worn 

/ * . 
being mot, by boMj'or either programme, ana if so; to what. extent. A 

possible disadvantage in ‘making thin decision I a that the and objective? 



/ 



of apprtjjfehefj such ns, Main fd.roet* reboot \n*ud ‘ho ! f *g!.onnl g.eooption Centres 
aro^fouc,l\ed in amb.i guoun berms* Monoop bi: sue}; a*- aconites?.*, t i on, security, 
^/f:elf-cknf idence,. have meanings which .vary nob* only with people who might 



use these terms bub also in taeir application ‘bo various students. 



T t 



fa, therefore, difficult &o de ! ox*ndne the precise degree bo which any of. 

these attributes might be present in a given 'situation. Therefore, the 

: 

researcher who sets out* to. deal with them must be prepared to accept, and 

make, subjective' judgements. A possible advantage in m/ikihg this decision, 

' . 1 ■ 

however, is that it enables the study to deal with individuals in a personal 
fashion, providing information about hew (laiiadiaiu:, of a different kind 
from that of the massive study based on standardized to:: King. 

It was decided to focus on individual students who had participated 
in and graduated from the programmes . These students would he interviewed 
about their school experiences and their feelings about their tiducatinn. 

To provide the necessary counter balance for this student-centred view* it 

<> 

was decided to ask each interviewee 1 s hnglish teacher, in the regular school 
programme, to complete a set of ratings* of the student in such genera! areas 
as ’discipline, acceptance of school .goals, language, rending, etc. As the 



etc . 
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* 

ravlr.g for::.:; had been used 'previously, •rer-u ,.t.c v;ere available for u :;^rvrvl • 
c<f TorcnV;-- ::%ude:it,E ar.d could be used - fcr **:he purposes of comparison, 

TS was planned to have completed l::te:*view:; and teacher ra*dn;*;; 
for an equal number of !, graduabcs** ■' ; f pair; .“Vvee*. Mr.horT nr:d of oho /-‘lonal 
reception Centres. The 'students from bcbh.grouos would be matched or: the 

* •a ... • ; ‘ 

abases of sex, mo 4 . her tongu e, and age. 

' . # ■ 

The Interview Schedule 

The interview schedule was comprised of four sections which 
the desearch department hypothesised would deal with !, areac of importance. H 

Th.-. lirst section inquired about the importance which students 

# • ♦ 

/ , * 
attached to the "acquisition** of culture and language. They were asked 
o 

what the schools should do for !Iew Canadians, and vhat help Mew Canadians 
in general and each interviewee in particular needed upon arrival. The next 
question concerning .the most difficult thing each student had /had to no.-, 
since coming to Canada was an attempt to obtain more specific information 
'in this same area. The greatest benefit of the programme as perceived by 
each student was covered by the last question in this section: how die: 

t 

’■lain ftreet School, or the Regional Reception Centre, help you? 

In section, two the student was asked to recall relevant experiences 
with the intent of determining the extent of the similarities or differences 
between the two programmes which operated under such different physical 
conditions. The first questions dealt with the general "mood" of the 

■N. 

programmes and the interpersonal relations c.f the students, e.g. , what did 
they remember of the first day? how did’ the other students treat them? 
had they ever helped other i.'ew Canadians who arrived after them? The latter 
two questions had another purpose as well, that of providing information 
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about the extent and nature of the help which longer established students 

- . \ ' ■■ V ' • 

could give those more recently arrived, thus, facilitating the school's' 1 

• \ - • • ‘ i 

acculturation programme. 

'The three questions in section three dealt specifically with the 

learning of English. Because it was suspected that the degree of integration 

with English-sperking pupils and/or the actual. use of English might vary " , 

between the programmes, students were asked how much English they had to 

use, and whether or not they had any English-speaking friends. A final 

question asked whether learning English was difficult. 

The questions in the fourth, section, including a number which were / 

asked in previous sections, dealt with the student's experiences in the ' 

regular school which he now attended. Under these circumstances the 

* » 

questions; that were repeated took on new significance.' Students were asked 
first of all what they remembered of their first day at the regular school 
they now attended. These statements were to be analyzed not .only in terms 
of how they compared to statements about the first day at. Main Street School 
or the Regional Reception Centre, but also in terms of the students' feelings 
of self-confidence, security and ability to cope with the new environment. 

j ' 

Because one programme goal was to prepare the student to cope successfully 
with the new school, the following question was an attempt to determine in 
which areas; if any, the student felt his preparation had been weak or 
inadequate; was the new school what they had thought it might be? Further 
clues might be provided by answers to another question concerning differences 

between the special English programme and the new school. 

| 

Interaction with English-speaking students in the new school 
environment, another possible index of the immigrant student's integration, 
"was taken into account in two questions: do you have any English-speaking* 
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friends now?, ano\do English-speaking students ever tease you or make fun 



<< 



of you? 0 thef^gendiJal’'’ fife'sessment s of integration were to be provided by 

\ • ' • ' 

answers to questions Regarding what things made the students lonely or unhapp 
whether they were doing well in school, and, if applicable, what thing: - were 
holding them back. 

Concluding the- interview were four general questions, concerning 

v ■ “*' *' 

what advice each student would give a just-arrived Mew Canadi^n^-whlft^"""^ 

each student had learned about this city and count^plihat differences :;•* 

he saw between school here and school in hiq^native land; and who had helped 

him the most since he came to ^Ga^dCT^An^wer s to the middle tv/o questions 

would provide not only^irr'indication of acculturation and integration, , 

but also another hint as to what aspects of Canadian society, were signif ican 1 

V 

to New Canadian ';tu-’ents.\ • 

v The. specific questions used in the interview (see Appendix), . 

and their sequence were evolved' through a series of pilot runs with 

■' / \ 

individual students who would soon be leaving Main Street School. This 
procedure helped...to minimize the use of difficult vocabulary and concepts 
in the questions. 

The interviewer was instructed to probe on any questions where 

she felt further information' could be gained. The interview schedule was 

\ . . 
i 

to be used only to initiate the questioning on each topic and to ensure 
coverage of a common set of topics. _ 

In one sense the expectations of the department were not quir,e 
realized. As the interview transcripts were analyzed, it was noted that 
to some extent responses to the questions were not falling exactly into 
the predetermined categories. .. Students frequently mentioned problems, or 
impressions, of which the department had been quite unaware when it designed 



the c ev.il -s true tureb in t: ervi ov; c r. ne: iuix 



To ref lee mqrci ■ oourh --eiv 



students as Individuals-* and ;.o. be corr-i rueal- wi ti: ^iio in^n;y 6i* >..he 

Interview, the crit-egcries developed rmd- used To.:* The report art -hhosu 

■ p ♦ 

t : i n i* e 1*1 o c u ;n :; t cl o k el y the pa t t < * r n o f *Th e s true e n t .? T r o r- r n :: ;• e i : . 

* - . . , ^ » * 

' ‘ 

The’ Teacher Tarings 



.'■ach s trident 1 s English teacher in thej regular school which he 

attended was askec: t.o raie r,he student in nine' bategories : discipline ; 

ability to rot along ; .acceptance of, classroom goals; general ad iusvmen*. ; 

< - 

reading; lanpuare: use of our -of-scheol experiences in class ; general 

. ' • r% 

u. 

performance '.level ; ■ and a prediction of hov far In school "he student 
/ 4 

C9 • ' dor each cittogY^ry there was w choice of five ratings, ranging rrr::: 
"0" the lowest., to ”3 *f i^~hi ghee t . 

c- 

Similar rating forms have been usec^bjr the Research ileparsmer 
in other studies. They have been found to prcVide a, good estimate of 
how . the student in getting along in school in the teacher 1 s perception, 

i.e. the student •s "school success’ 1 or- achievement. The form, ared-wu;; 

- v* * * 

the same as used in the other concurrent New Canadian substudies and 
comparable Toronto data existed from’ testing done in the Spring of 19 61. 

The English teacher was selected ta complete this task for a 
numbs r of re aso ns, i nc lud i n g t h e fa c t 1 5 . a t everyone t ak e s Engl i r: 5 . a ; : b , 

• «v * 

therefore, has an English teacher; more to the point, English classes 
provide opportunities for considerable language usage, and the English 
teacher is probably in a good position. to provide ratings on language and 
reading. • » • 
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identification and Description of. the ."am pi e 



Tr. April, 1969, Main Street Cch-oc 1 provided" a lintr~of -ail students' 

i ■ / • 

%*hc hna left, school, i.e. * graduated” since September, i 960 . .. oince 



mother \on u;e* wus to he a matching factor, five students coeakint.: lan.rua^es 

V** 






known 10 be.rwla lively rare in Toronto were dropped, because .suitable mai-ehec 

' * • } \ 

- * I • 

ve re unlikelv. v hree. students were, hot yet in secondary \ school and other 

• . j 

;*raduat.es* were not currently attending the /Secondary school to which they 
had *,ran;cf erred resul ting in. a. further diminution of the jsample. Ultimately , 
.<3 Main ofreot, fohoo] graduates were interviewed. 1 



/ 



'.•.lien the next step began, telephoning schools'' known to have regional 



Reception ••'entrap to find batches for" the Main Street School students, a number 



of problems became apparent. In some cases identification of appropriate 



students was dependent more upon the memory of principals and teachers than 
upon actual records; therefore, information needed for matching could not 



always be provided. Secondly there was a discrepancy in ages between student: 






in the two ororrhananes . Main Street School studahts are !l 2 years., or older 

< ! • 

'virile Regional Recention Centres, which are usually part ;of a senior school ) 
■■ “-'Ji'W '■ " j * f '•••.■ 



have few students as old as most, of those at Main Street School. ' Ultimately, 



it was necessary to abandon plans to maintain a strict age match* 



3$ ■ 



The third problem was more ^erious and had to ( do with the demographic 



character of the City.. Main Street School is located in the east end of the 
City and educates many Greek-speaking students; whereas the Regional Reception 
Centres , most of which are located west of Yonge Street have very few such 
students.^ Finding Ore ek-speaking matches, was to prove the hardest ‘task 
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This. may be because withdrawal classes also operate in the public schools, 
as well as the Regional Reception Centres, and which one a student attends 
is often a matter of geographic chance. Regional Reception Centres, 
therefore, are not necessarily_..operating in major reception areas of any 
particular ethnic group* — For a discussion of the location piM^roup 
reception -areas, see Mowat, S. Reception-' Areas, of Mon-EtiUish .Speaking 
Pupils; An .-Extension of Cost Analysis Data . Toronto: The Board of Education 
for the City of Toronto, Research Department, 1969 ( 1 / 73 ). 19 
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in the entire study.- Finally s. to '■* 



interviews were conducted, 



All interviews are included in the discus:: Ion- of interview results; only 
the matched pairs are used- in comparing :,::h teacher ratings. 

• ' e / ... s ;,, ‘ 

Interview transcripts and a rough .academic biography for each 

student nadt* it clear Lhat- the twp programmes were not one only source of 

language instruction* A great many -students- knew some English when they 

arrived .irf Toronto* This was* especially . true of the Main Street School ^ 

group, where only 12 of the 23 students interviewed .reported, knowing no 

* Mngli s h when they arr i ved . C f the s e who s puk e a c e r h a i n axoun t of Sr g.l 1 si*, 

two or three were quite fluent, others less so. Of the Regional Reception 
■ l 1 

Centre graduate**;. 13 of the 21 interviewed knew virtually no English on 

* * * 

arrival. 

The students cannot rightly be called ’’graduates” of a specif i o 
programme; many students have attended more than one centre of special 
English instruction in Toronto. At Main Street School, -two 6r three mentioned 
having attended night school, or summer school; one attended classes at 
the International Institute; one spent sojne time at a Regional Reception . 
Centre before going to Main Street School; one spent several months at vori-s- • - 
during which time he ac qu i r ed "Considerable fluency in English. As Main • 

Street School operates in July and August for those students who wish to 
attend , reports of having attended ’’summer school'”” may or may not bej misleading. 
The length of time spent by, students at Main Street Schbcl, 



\ 
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using the students* own estimates, are as.follows: 
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Months 



Mo. of Students 



3 

4 

5 

6 

n 



Cl 

ic 



12 / 
13 



4 

3 

3 • 
0 
1 
1 
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1 



Estimating how .much time a student has spent .in a New Canadian 
class is more difficul t in the case of the Regional Reception Centres. 

First, their degree of integration into the regular programme' is unknown 
and varies greatly from student to student and school to school. Secondly, 
an unknown number of students had been in Canada long enough to have 
received some special help at their junior public schools as well. Further- 
more, three or four Regional Receotion Centre graduates mentioned that 

, • . 

they had attended summer school; one had attended night school and summer, 

\ 

school; at least two attended a parochial school in the' City for periods . 
of 7 and 18 months respectively, by their own estimation, before entering 

public school and its Regional Reception Centre; at least one pupil spent 

\ 

five months in another Canadian .city before coming to Toronto. 

Based only on the students' estimates of how much experience 
they had had in the Regional Reception Centre they last attended, the 
figures are as follows: 



\ 
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Months 



. c . cl .\*.uaen ? -s 






p 

p . 

7 

a 

10 

i;r 

i6 

IS 

;:o 



i 

o 

4 



1 



, It should not be concluded that special English instruction 

necessarily ended upon-. "graduation" from either programme. It was 

discovered that many c-f the students are now in lew Canadian transition 

classes in their secondary schools, or are receiving some special English 

either as a supplement to their regular curriculum or as a replacement for 

a regular subject, most often English. It would be impossible^ to give a 

firm estimate of how many are now receiving how much of what kind of help; 

although at least half and probably more of the students in this study do 

fall into this category. Arrangements for instruction in special English . 

* ‘ 

o - • 

vary. -from school to school, as do the criteria .used for deciding which 

students should receive it; therefore, receiving, special help, is -noTf" 
necessarily a reflection on the language ability of the students involved. 
Furthermore, many students are probably receiving help on an informal basis 
from a regular teacher. 

• Vihile such variation in special English instruction, past and present 

may prove awkward for research designs, or for those who. would wish precise 

* 

estimates of length of attendance in special English programmes, it does 
give an encouraging overview of the s tate of second language learning in 
the City. It would appear that there is flexibility in the application 
..of various programmes and that,, in some degree, the system does respond - 
to tljp individual needs of its New Canadian students.. 
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The age of the students interviewed from both groups ranged from 

14 years, to 1C year's*. Generally, the bain Street School graduate.: were 

older: whereas the mean age of Regional Reception Centre graduates war 15.6 

years, the mean age of Main Street School graduate:; was 17.4 years. In 

\ 

addition, whereas all Regional Reception Centre graduates were in Grade 9, 
Main Street School’ graduates were distributed as follows: 

Grade No. of Students Mean Age 



13 "i 20.0 

12 5 18.0 

11 • . 3 18.0 
10 ' 5 ** 17.4 

9 9 16.0 



These statistics are based on the age of the students record ed^in terms of 
years, not of months. It will be noted that there is some difference in' 
average ages for Grade 9 between the two' groups (1$. 6 ver sus 16.0). 

.... in both groups' the largest number of interviews was obtained 

from Chinese-speaking students: . nine from Main Street School and nine 



from the Regional Reception Centres. Three Portuguese-speaking Main Street 
School graduates were interviewed' ana. five Regional Reception Centre 
graduat.es. Eight Greeks were in the Main Street School group and only 
four from the Regional Reception Centres. Three Italians and three Poles 
were also interviewed, the "extra" Pole was from Main Street School, the 
"extra" Italian from a Regional Reception Centre. 
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All interviews, conducted in English by the same interviewer 

were taped and transcribed. Although sonic took ever half an. hour, mos \ 

lasted about 20 minutes. An overall difference between the two group:: 

can be discerned frdm the transcripts, probably at least, partially 

■f 

attributable to the overall age differences noted above. -Responses' from 
the Main Street School students on the whole were somewhat longer, often 
more considered and articulate' (although- no more fluent in English), and 
often more concerned with academic and 'scholastic pursuits. More of the 
Main Street School graduate group is currently enrolled in collegiate 

institutions and academic programmes./ Because the Regional' ‘T^eptionT""'* 

Centre group was not selected at random but to match on certain criteria., 

• ■ . t 

-fcheir _ 5cadeiiiic placement is not necessarily representative. It, is probably 
true that a 17 or 18 year old immigrant who decides to continue his or her 
schooling in this country is a more academically inclined student than 
the average. Obviously this group of the immigrant population will be*- 

\ / ' V 

disproportionately represented at Main Street School, which only admits 

' / 

students over 12 years of age, and whose student body is to some extent 
drawn from over ( half the City. 

, \ 

4 

Main t Street School graduates/are all describing the same school 

/ ! 

more or less. The Regional Reception/ Centre graduates, on the other hand, 
are from different classrooms in different schools. An unfortunate 
consequence is that Main Street School mfty-'tend to have failings or virtues 

f l » 

magnified while, .the diffusion of f)bcus for the Regional Reception Centres 

* * • « ■ 

may tend to de-emphasize failings /or virtues. 

/ * . 



- 15 - 



The :r.c ‘.her tongue of the siu:i&nb being interviewed also influenced 
th^ -duration and depth of the interview, it 'was the interviewer 1 s ' subjectiv 
opinion that she had the greatest difficulty talking with the Chinese 

x , • ■ 

students, even some of those who claimed to have spoken English before they 



came 



to this country. Her fluency in Italian and limited knowledge oi 



some other European tongues as well, made it possible for her to prompt 
and help students speaking these tongues when the need arose, as it often 
did (e.g. , no student in either group knew the meaning of the word "advice") 
The organization of responses in the following pages arose 
naturally from the categories of issues discussed by the students them- 
selves. Quotations used as headings are taken from the interview transcript 
Quotations used in the body of the report are identified as "MSS" (for Main*" ■ 
Street School) or "R?.C" (for Regional Reception Centres) followed by a 
number assigned to each transcript on an alphabetical basis. Therefore, 

"MSS 16"__ following a quotation indicates to the reader only that the 
statement was made by a Main Street School student;- the numberical codings 
indicate the extent to which each student* s responses are quoted. Words 
of the interviewer, represented in capital letters, are .used only where 
they are necessary to provide continuity. 



What Help Do Mew Canadians Need 



/ 



From the beginning of the interviews, there could be no doubt 
that the students considered a knowledge of English important. Asked 
what help they had needed when they arrived in Canada, 15 of the 23 Main 
Street School students, and 17 of the 21 Regional Reception Centre student 



\ 



mentioned nothing ei^e: They needed help in English. The propor 



oion oi 



students who said that the most important thing a school could do for 



i 



iisv wmadians was /oner. them Lrh was about the same, a view oerh-ins 
best expressed bp a Main Street Schhol student: '* 

w j?he most iinpor tant thing] is just more 
English for Mew Canadians. Cnee you under- 
stand. English; life la not nr. hard ns if 
ycu don't. And you can't s ! tidy anythin;; 
else until you know English. " (MSS 4) 

(.'V f as another. ..n in street stuaer.:, put i', f with admirable n irr.pl i ci 
✓ ' ' 

"To know words makes /thin;;:: easier." (MSS 2.2). 

• ■ * 

Only a minority of students — six from Main Street School and < 

thi'ee from the bey tonal deception Centres — mentioned the acculturation 

. ’ / 

issue, and spoxe of the importance of an introduction tc. the Canadian way of 



life, or of the importance of a warm and friendly atmosphere. With one 
exception, however, this concern was combined with a concern for the know- 
ledge of English: '• 

"First teach [the New Canadian] English, and after 
. . teach him the things he wants to learn. Let him 
know what Canadian people are like. Because 1 they 
are very • different from us, and the way they teach 
is different too.... I needed friends. I had no 
friends. If a person doesn't speak English he 
can't talk to anyone here." (.IRC 4) 

1 ' " (The most important thing] is to give him 

friendship. The teacher must give him 
freedom, but he must also tell him what to 
do. . And he must always be taught a lot of. 

'■ English \ " (MSS 9) 

Even students who spoke" of more particular aspects "of acculturation 

connected their difficulties to their inadequate English language ability: 

. ' "First I needed to learn the language and 

secondly, I needed money. Because I didn't 
• speak English I couldn't work." ■ (MSS 10)' 

f- • English was equally important - to the students from both, programmes, 

whether it was to get a job,, to make friends, to find their way around the 

r ” 

City, or to continue in school. In this/ regard, graduates of the two 
programmes were virtually indistinguishable. 



/ 



1 ? - 



‘vhni. He Id Do ',!e Prc.rr 



Clive; 






r* , 

Although the .students were un* iicmou:: in stressing U;e importance 

of Enf;l!.sh, they wore less unanimous in their di-s cuss ions of what help 

their respective programmes had- .actually given them. Responses to the 

question, "How did Main Street Scixol/Hegional Reception Centre help" you? '* 

- j ’ 



fell roughly into the' following categories: 



School 



’’Taught me anguish • *’ 

’’Provided contact with j 
others of rny ethnic j • 

■' group. ” / 

"Taught me English and 
provided an intro/* • 

duction to this coilture . 1 

/ 

/ 

"Provided introduction 
to this cdltur'e. " 

1 , 



Regional Reception 

Centre 

13 ” 



M’.J, 



’as like a family to 



me . 1 



,3 

2 

4 



1 

6 



"No helo n/t all." 

‘ / 

i 

Uncodablfe 

It wili/fce noted that most of the Regional Receotion Centre -o 

/ 

responses fell/into the simple "Taught me English." categoi - y, whereas the 

Main Street /School responses were more varied. Attempts to explain this . 
/ 

/ • 

scattering/ would have to include the fact, already noted, that half the 

n Street students reported that they\tr 



Main 



mew some English when they arrived 



in Canada (a view, ..erhaps, that an impartial observer might not share) ; 
virtiially none of .he Regional Reception Centre graduates reported having 
kne^vm English. nus, at least two of the four negative reactions to Main 
Street School: 
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"Main Street':' 'It didn't help me ia anything.... 

I had already. studied English in Hong Kong." ('!C.~ 1) 

'/Main Street didn't matter; for me That's 

the best school for the ne\; students who 
never' learned English before. " - 

A! ID xOU KMHVJ KIIGLIV’:: ALffiAi):? 

\ + 

'•Yes, T :un a student toe, you know, in keng iU-ng, 

• - 



y 



so' I don’t need that school.” t (K£3 7} 

i . ' ' 

her these who already knew re no English Mtin street iohocl conic, 

# 

however, provide a valuable introduction to Toronto schools. Quotations . 

*■’ ■ , 

from tw r o students who attended Main otreet Sch.ool, one month and three 



months ‘respectively, 



nrooao, 






y i 



into this category. 



’’They helped me to- adapt to the new system. 

If 1 hadn’t gone there, I wouldn’t have had 
a transition period and without that period 
I would have been shocked by the system here 
and because back home we don’t have the. same 
liberty at school....” (KSS 3) 



’’They were really very friendly. I have to say 
that.* They are a family really there. They made 
me feel at home. When we were there we didn’t 
feel like we were at school. They were so 
friendly. So I think they helped me a lot.” 

O-SS 4) 



t 

.\ 



The First Day 

Answers to the auestion of what the students remembered of their 

* ; I 

first day at Main Street School or the Regional Reception Centre were a 
revealing- of the students' feelings and of what made them happy. Furthermore, 
the kinds of answers given differentiated to some extent the graduates of 
the programmes. 

Of 19 usable Regional Reception Centre responses, 15 described 
their feelings, of unhappiness and pessimism. One can imagine them entering 
various classrooms (sometimes, they say, the wrong ones) feeling "a bit strange, 



? 
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"nervous,” "scared, " "sorry," "ic-noly, " "shy," and "afraid*. " Only pne 

student reported any optimism in the face of these feelings, and only 

* 

three elaborated nt all upon -why they were m nf used or unhappy. 

"T;iey called me ■Mancy* ar.ri .'I, lidh* •, understand 
until a few days later I knew they were calling 
.me by that name. They all. talked to :r.e but I t 
didnM;. say anything. There warn*', any other 
Greek in my class. Then after i.ve days, another 
Greek girl came arid we started talking! 1 ' ( RhC 10) 

"On ‘the first day I d Idn 1 t have' any girl friends. 

I cried at first because in Portugal wo didn 1 t 
j have swimming and showers and I was shy of the 

showers, so 1 cried, but now T am. just like all 
the rest. v (IRC 16} 

*>. 

.'In contrast more of the Main street fchool students, narrated 
a number of experiences; only five or six simply told the interviewer' 

f • ' ' ( \ 

they were lonely or afraid. Many of them reported a very happy first* 

, ■ - i 

impression. Only four told of confusion or- sadness; although this puds *:r ,m 
in a distinct minority, three of these tales are" 'Vorth repeating, as it. x.j 
tell of the kinds of adjustments Mew Canadian students # have to make, 
happy or not. 

"It was terrible. The teacher was trying to 
teach me something but I didn 1 1 understand. 

And we had to make some pronunciation, you 
know. And in .Italian we don* t have* , h l and 
I had to try and say 1 h . 1 And Vhen I went 
home I started .to cry and I -said to my aunt, . 

! why did you sScft me there?’ And she told 
me it was for my own good. And so I went 
back." (MSS 12) 

"Very confusing. .. .1 was very afraid because in 

the room where the students could eat their 

lunch everyone was. happy, and I didn't have the 
courage to eat. ...I didn't know where the lockers 
were, I didn't know anybody, T didn't know the . 
teachers, I didn't know how to speak English." 

(MSS 14) * 
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"J ■ didn' t feel so well. • I went into the classroom 
and it was. a very young teacher. That's it about 
Canada -- you have very young teachers. And I came 
there\and saw people sitting there and talking- too 
loud. In Europe you wouldn't do that you. know. If 
you go to the classroom you have to listen. Maybe 
because Main Street is a special school it happens. 

And the teacher said to me, 'what is you name?' 

That was G.H. . T said that. .She told the other 
students r what. my name is and they just shouted loud, 
'Anastasia.' Oh ray goodness. I was -so shocked at 
first. Put then I got used to it. "• (MSS 9) 

4 

It is also interesting to read through the "happy" first impression 

I 

of Main Street School- students. They may' suggest to the reader why there 

was a higher proportion .of ' responses from Main Street School graduates 

than from the Regional Reception Centre graduates. 

"1 raw many European boys and the friendly 
n ti^oTT)r*sj*o • • • 0*20 to 7 . *:.* *31*0 !Ti r i ' r * 

fr.: enciiy . The i£urcpb?;tn people, they got . 

V the happy tone ail the time." '(MSS 5) 

"The friendlinosa .... Everybody , everybody, 
was . friendly . " (MSS 6) w 

■ "The fiiv-t thing 1 raw in Main Street was 
a .very beautiful teacher. She was very 
- kiu,d and very good. And in ray class ray , a \ • 

classboates they do not know the English. 

Put they are all quite -friendly with me. 

(MSP 8)/ 

i 

"l-.hen I went Sherd I didn't know at all the' 

English and the Creek guys, they helped me 
to know my way around the school and they 
helped me to speak English." (MSS 11) 

"On the first day I was feeling a little 
lonely but after I met some Greek girls' 
and I felt better." (MSS 13) . . ' 

' Acculturation in a Multi-Cultural S- . ciety 

(a) "They treated me very well because they were all Mew Canadians too. " 

_ <> 

, s.'.ouid come as no particular surprise that one of Tilie things 

that makes a Hew Canadian feel at home is the presence of other Hew Canadians 
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All the graduates were asked how the other students in either Main Street 
School or the Regional Reception Centres treated them; with a high ""degree 



of unanimity, it 



agreed that the others were friefidlv. 



M 



iaxn street 
School 



Others were extremely 
friendly 

Others quite' friendly 

Relations with others 
imperf ec t 



1 2 



Regional Reception 
Centre-- 



12 

. 3. 



3; 



1 



. 'As the interviews progressed, /'however, it became evident that 

/ • • 

although the different cultural groups' at both Main Street School and the 
Regional Reception Centres co-existed in relative amity,' friendships tended 



/ 



to exist within one ethnic group. ■ 

"[The other students treated mej very well, ♦ 

especially the students of my country. They 
helped me. TheV told me anything I didn't* * 

know. " (MSS 1 fi) „ i 

This phenomenon of "students from my 'country" being the ones that 
offer the help v and provide the initial introductions was common to both 
groups. •' ■/ _ U‘ 

s 7 • . , •' 

(b) "But the bad point is thattwhen a Greek -is with a Greek he speaks 
Greek and this is bad ." * • ,. 

Half the graduates from Main Street School and just over half /rent-; 
the Regional- Reception Centres indicated that while participating in t)jeir 
respective programmes, they spoke very little English. Instead, they 'said, 
they spoke Chinese to their Chinese friends, or Creek to iheiTtTreek friends, 
or whatever/ the case might be. ' 



\ 



/ 



HOW MUCH ENGLISH DID YOU HAVE TO USE? 

"Not very much. I spoke Polish to the 
Polish boys.", (RRC 13) 



T 



o 
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With few exceptions, the only ones who did speak English, did so in order 
to communicate with members of other’ ethnic groups. " 

HOW DID THE OTHElt^TUDENTS TREAT YOU? 

* s. . "Some Portuguese boys helped me to learn 

English. They' -wanted to learn Italian 
so they helped me with my English..,.." 

how much English did . you have to use? . 

* "A lot, because there was no other Italian 

in my cliiss." (RRC 1) 

\ w 

The only exceptions noted were two .other students from Regional 



Reception Centres: 




r 



"At first I knew none but I had to learn 
because the teacher wouldn't let us speak 
Portuguese in the class.". (RRC 17) 



,.y' ‘"At first only a few words because the 

teacher asked us the names only of the 
things around us. We often spoke Greek 
but then we spoke- some English because our ■ 
teacher told us that if we spoke another 
language we would have to pay-100. A day. 

We tried to speak English then." (RRC 18) 

\ ' 

No students from Main Street School mentioned such events. 




At Main Street School, however, the situation is slightly more 
* complicated. It should be remembered that about half the students inter- 
viewed in this group, knew some English? when they arrived. The interviews 



suggest that only about ^ight of these students actually used English 



while attending the school, and some of them not to a great extent. A 
sampling of quotations from -the .students who spoke little or no English, 
while there, indicates that a certain^ amount of peer group pressure was 



at work in some cases. -. • 

"The others didn't speak very often, just 
their own language and I was very sorry about 
• this. I tried to speak with them in English 
and. . ..Sometimes I didn't have anyone to speak 
.to in English and I used to go to the library 
.and study." • (MSS 10) 



